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morality was enforced with renewed vigour. Ecclesiastical
organization proper had tacitly abandoned the attempt to
enforce social control, but with the advent of Cromwell's
lieutenants, sword in one hand and Bible in the other, it might
have been thought that all deficiencies would be repaired.
Their commissions were wide and they had an opportunity,
brief, it is true, of making their power felt in every department
of life. In the realm of agrarian policy they made the last
recorded attempt on the part of representatives of the govern-
ment to limit enclosure. But apart from this their conception
of social morality was narrow, though strict. Drunkenness,
loose living, and swearing remained for them all that were left
of the deadly sins, and while they harried vagabonds they made
no attempt to check extortioners. Nevertheless, their control
was fiercely resented and they were abolished amid universal
rejoicing, after having put the finishing touches to what was
to become the national bogy of military interference in civil
affairs.

After 1660 no widespread attempt was made to enforce
economic and social regulation as a necessary corollary of
Puritan faith. Partly, this may have been due to the difficulty
of the task, for the Puritans were once again in a minority,
tolerated but not encouraged by the established powers. It was
due far more to the fact that what may be called the collectivist
side of Puritanism, never firmly established in England, had
given way among Puritans themselves to a more vigorous and
congenial aspect of their faith. Nevertheless, there were still
occasional reminders of a motif which was being crowded out
by more insistent themes, and the most vigorous of these
reminders came from Richard Baxter, the preacher of Kidder-
minster.1

Baxter's teaching is remarkable for its courage and its realism.
At a time when the ideal of the application of religious ethics

1 Although Baxter is the most remarkable representative of the Puritan attempt
to enforce a strict system of social ethics, he does not stand alone. See, for instance,
the Scripture Rules to be Observed in Buying and Selling) published in 1653 by Christopher
Love, late minister of St. Lawrence Jewry, London. Love lays down a series of
regulations very similar to those of Baxter.